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THE BEQUEST OF JULIA MORGAN MARLATT 


RS. JULIA MORGAN MARLATT died on August 14, 

1939, and by the terms of her will the Museum became 

the recipient of a very generous trust fund. This, by her wish, 

will be called the Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund, thus 

associating with her name that of her husband, who pre- 

deceased her in 1935. The income of this fund was designated 

for the purchase of paintings for the Museum collection other 
than those by local artists. 

The Museum is honored to be able to announce the first 
acquisition from this fund, the magnificent portrait of “Don 
Juan Antonio Cuervo,” by Francisco Goya. An article treating 
this acquisition at length is elsewhere in this Budletin. At the 
same time the Museum has acquired from the same source six 
important contemporary American paintings, four oils, one 
gouache, and one water color, purchased from the Artists for 
Victory Exhibition held at The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
this spring. These include: “Gray and Gold,” by John Rogers 
Cox; “Yellow Grain,” by Joe Jones; “Southern Spring,” by 
Hobson Pittman; “Rocky Mountains in Snow,” by Boardman 
Robinson; a gouache, “Man Ploughing,” by Arnold Blanch; 
and a water color, “Carolina Tobacco Country,” by Adolf A. 
Dehn. 

Through the bequest, the Museum Library was also greatly 
enriched by over 300 volumes from the collector’s library of 
Mr. Marlatt. This collection, which has already been referred to 
in a former Bulletin,’ covers modern fine printing and book 
illustration in nineteenth-century England, and centers around 
a complete set of the books produced by William Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press in England, from 1891 to 1898. 
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1 June 1942, pp. 104-105. 
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A PORTRAIT 
BY FRANCISCO JOSE DE GOYA Y LUCIENTES 


As the first purchase from the Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt 
Fund there comes to The Cleveland Museum of Art at this time 
a portrait by Francisco Goya (1746-1828), of his friend the 
architect, Don Juan Antonio Cuervo.’ This portrait is inscribed: 
D. Juan Ant® Cuerso, Direct. pE La AcapemiA DE S™ 
Fernanpo Por Su Amico Goya 181g.? Painted when 
Goya was seventy-three years of age, this picture comes toward 
the end of what was an unusually productive career, and 
possesses the cumulative force of the artist’s greatest achieve- 
ments. It epitomizes the qualities Goya revealed, that com- 
bination found in the great artist—sensitive painting, vigorous 
draftsmanship, and sure designing, coupled with a profound 
capacity for analytical penetration of character. 

Goya was born on March 30, 1746, the son of a poverty- 
stricken gilder in the little town of Fuendetodos. He early 
showed signs of artistic leanings, and was apprenticed to Luzan, 
the master of his future brothers-in-law, the painters Bayeu. 
He obtained his early experience painting church decorations, 
which were done in the style of the Tiepolos, whose frescoes 
for the royal palace at Madrid were painted between 1762 and 
1770. After 1776 Goya did cartoons for the Royal Manufactory 
of Tapestries in Madrid, the latter his first commission from the 
royal artistic arbiter, Anton Raphael Mengs. Despite the 
originality of these early works, there is in them a distinct debt 
to eighteenth-century art, both Italian and French. 

Throughout his life Goya painted many portraits, and in all 
maintained a uniformly high level of attainment. His earliest 
mature examples appear about 1781, one of that date, of a 
certain architect, Ventura Rodriguez,’ being interesting in com- 
parison with the later one of the architect Cuervo. The Rodriguez 
portrait is an eighteenth-century conception, subdued and soft 
in tone, the subject dressed in the costume of the time and 


1 No. 43.90. Height 474%”; width 34%”. Illustrated on front cover and p. 94. For this portrait, 
see A. de Beruete y Moret, Goya as Portrait Painter (London, 1922), p. 172; Valerian von Loga, 
Francisco de Goya (Berlin, 1921), pp. 141, 192, No. 202; August L. Mayer, Francisco de Goya, 
(London, 1924), p. 70. Ex Colls.: D. Francisco Duran y Sirvent; Mr. Durand-Ruel, Paris; 
Godfrey S. Rockefeller, Greenwich, Conn. 

2 Translation: “Don Juan Antonio —— Director of the Royal Academy of San Fernando, 
by his friend Goya, in the year 1819.’ 

3 The Art of Goya, ed. Daniel Catton Rich (The Art Institute of Chicago, 1941), No. 9. 
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holding an architectural plan. It presents the early traditional 
manner of Goya in contrast to the Cleveland Cuervo, which 
shows the artist’s later and more sculptural style. 

Having gained royal patronage, Goya, from 1786 onward, 
maintained the role of court portraitist. Always vigorous, and, 
above all, independent in his thinking and perceptions, Goya 
brought to Spanish art an indigenous style such as had been 
lacking in Spain since the death of Velasquez. Next to that 
great seventeenth-century painter, Goya showed the most 
native characteristics of any Spanish painter. In the 17g0’s he 
effected a change in his portraits, leaving behind the traditional 
eighteenth-century mode of presentation, and working in two 
distinct manners, one akin to the current mode of the French 
Empire, as in the clear, incisive portrait of “Don Sebastian 
Martinez’”* in the Metropolitan Museum, the other a purely 
Spanish expression, romantic in quality, as in the full-length 
portrait of the “Marquesa de Pontejos’*® in the National 
Gallery, Washington This period was also characterized by the 
gray color scheme, soft pinks and yellows in his palette. Around 
1800, Goya’s portraits become richer in color, the brushstrokes 
broader. The two famous portraits,° especially the large canvas 
of the royal family in the Prado, done for his royal patrons, 
Charles IV and the latter’s notorious queen, Maria Luisa, 
present Goya at his full stature. 

Although officially court painter, Goya did not confine his 
portraits to royalty, but continued to paint many official 
personages, whom he came to know intimately. The Museum 
portrait of Cuervo represents one such subject and with it may 
be compared three earlier portraits, now in America: those of 
“Don Antonio Nortega,”’ Spanish High Treasurer, painted in 
1801, and now in the possession of Wildenstein and Company, 
Inc.; “Don José Manuel Romero,’® Secretary of State and 
Minister of the Interior, done in 1809-10, at present in the 
McCormick Collection, Chicago; and “Don Ignacio Omulryan 
y Rourera,”® Minister of the Council and Assembly of the 
Indies, painted in 1815, and to be found in the collection of the 


4A. de Beruete y Moret, op. cit., Pl. X. 

5 Tbid., Pl. IX. 

6 Tdid., Pls. XVIII, XXIX. 

1 The Art of Goya (The Art Institute of Chicago, 1941), No. 70. 
8 Tbid., No. 84. 

9 Ibid., No. 116. 
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William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City. In 
these three portraits as well as in the Cleveland Cuervo, the 
sitters have on the black court costume, with red and gold 
braid. In the earliest, the Nortega, the subject wears a powdered 
wig, but in the Romero and Omulryan, the wig disappears; the 
Cleveland Cuervo is painted with the style of hairdress current 
in 1819, and apart from the painting and the date inscribed on 
the picture, this feature alone would place the picture in its 
period. 

As Goya progressed, his natural tendency was to strengthen 
an already forcible style by freeing it from old formulas and 
simplifying it, until by the time he had reached the Cuervo 
portrait he had passed, in technique as well as in spirit, from 
the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. This is strikingly 
evident in the abandon and freedom of the painting, in the 
pronounced simplicity, and in the details such as the blue under- 
painting of the flesh tones and the freshness and ério of the 
brushstrokes, which indicate the impatience with which the 
artist broke away from the slow, more hampering technique of 
the earlier traditional portraits. There is a fluid character to 
this new technique, a forerunner of that of Daumier, of Manet 
and Cézanne in later nineteenth-century painting. In addition, 
Goya gained a rtew lease on portraiture by adding a three- 
dimensional quality which renders this picture, if that is 
possible, even more vivid than those of the artist’s earlier years. 

The physical disabilities from which Goya was suffering in 
181g seem in no way to have diminished his powers of portrayal. 
Goya represents well the turbulent and smouldering character 
of the man Cuervo, whom he shows nervously seated in a 
gilded, green-plush armchair placed before a table, upon which 
there is an architectural plan identified”® as that of the parochial 
church of Santiago in Madrid, which Cuervo reconstructed in 
1811. There are extant four of his plans, signed and dated 
June 2, 1826. He also rebuilt, and completed in 1827, the 
parochial Church of San Ildefonso, Madrid, and, in 1829, the 
south portal of the parochial Church of San Sebastian, Madrid.” 
He is known, furthermore, to have constructed a fountain in the 
10 Elfas Tormo y Monz6, Las iglesias del antiguo Madrid (Madrid, 1927), fasc. 1, 2, pp. 112, 114, 

290, 292, 341, 346. 


11 A poor drawing of this portal is reproduced in La ilustracion espanola y americana, December 8, 
1914, 350. 
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Calle de Toledo, Madrid. Cuervo was a pupil of the architect 

Juan de Villanueva,’? whom Goya also painted.’ 

Though an intimate friend of Goya’s, Cuervo must have been 
somewhat younger than the artist, as the portrait shows him 
at the prime of his life, whereas Goya was already seventy-three. 
Like Goya, he also became a Director™* of the Academy of San 
Fernando, the royal art academy of Spain. This academy, today 
known as the Academy of Fine Arts, was founded in 1752 by 
the Spanish monarch, Ferdinand VI, to stimulate the develop- 
ment of painting, sculpture, architecture, and music, a purpose 
corresponding to that of the French Académie des Beaux-Arts. 
The Spanish Academy contains today a collection of fine pic- 
tures, including works by Greco, Murillo, Zurbaran, and Goya, 
and a collection of plaster casts made by the great German, 
Anton Raphael Mengs, court painter, the casts made in the 
hope of furnishing models for antique sculpture, in which Spain 
was so deficient. It is interesting to note that in 1815, while 
Cuervo was Director of the Academy, Napoleon I ordered his 
brother, Joseph Bonaparte, to collect and send to the Louvre 
certain famous pictures. Some of these were ruthlessly removed 
from their original locations and were assembled at the Academy, 
where they remained, neither being sent to France nor returned 
to their owners. 

Goya is important in Continental painting, not alone for his 
portraiture, but also for his bullfights and for his satirical sub- 
jects, which he carried to a point of unequaled bitterness. 
Living in the most corrupt, degenerate society of Europe, as 
base as it was futile and unenlightened, he feared nothing, and 
at the time of the French invasion of the Peninsular War, with 
12 José Caveda, Memorias para la historia de la historia de la R. Academia de San Fernando 

(Madrid, 1867), Vol. II, pp. 13-14, 37- 

13 F, J. Sanchez Cantén, Goya, pp. 76, 77- 

14 The following information may be found in the Distribucion de los premios concedidos por el 
rey nuestro Senor a los discipulos de las tres nobles artes hecha por la real academia de San 
Fernando en la junta publica de—[date] (Annual Reports of the Real Académia de San Fer- 
nando): In the year 1799, listed among the Académicos de Mérito, “Sr. D. Juan Antonio 
Cuerbo... Arquit... En 6 de Abril de 1788; in the year 1802, listed among the Tenientes 
Directores, “Sr. D. Juan Antonio Cuerbo; Teniente de Arquitecto mayor de Madrid por lo 
correspondiente 4 policia; Arquitecto de la Real fundacion de la Serenisima Senora dona Juana 
de Austria, y de la Santa y Real hermandad del Refugio. Academico de merito por la Arquitectura 
en 6 de Abril de 1788: Teniente Director de dicha arte en ¢ de Marzo de 1807’’; in the year 1832, 
listed among the Directores Actuales, “Sr. D. Juan Antonio Cuervo, Arquitecto de la renta 


general de Correos. Academico de merito en 6 de Abril de 1788. Teniente Director en 4 de Marzo 
de 1801, y Director actual en 15 de Agosto de 1814.” 
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its attendant horrors, intensified his vitriolic comment although 
his fiery denunciations of human frailty, treachery, and injustice 
more often than not brought him near to ruin. The earnest 
desire to penetrate behind the outer appearances, visible in his 
satirical work, is evident also in the portraits and is the factor 
which invariably resulted in his profound achievements in this 
field. 

The Cleveland Museum portrait of Cuervo is among the best 
and most typical portraits by Goya. It is interesting to note 
the pentimente on the back of the chair and on the coat below 
the gold braid. Apparently Goya’s first sketch did not please 
him and he painted over it; with time, this first painting has 
become to a certain degree evident. The canvas in its finished 
form gives evidence of all those qualities which were a part of 
the romantic changes in nineteenth-century Europe and which 
formed the foundation for modern painting. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


“MLLE. ROMAINE LACAUX” BY RENOIR 


The portrait of Mlle. Lacaux' by Renoir, which has recently 
been acquired by the Museum through Hanna Fund, not only 
brings to the collection a fine combination of subject and paint- 
ing, but adds what is perhaps the earliest signed and dated 
picture by Renoif—certainly his most important picture of this 
period. Little is known of this early work, owing to the fact 
that Renoir destroyed most of what he painted between the 
years 1862 and 1866. 

Painted by Renoir in 1864, with its grays and black, its use 
of flowers for spots of color, and the still life in the right back- 
ground, it recalls similar work by Courbet. Even more, it 
suggests certain paintings by Manet in that it possesses that 
freshness of light, a certain luminous transparency, which, in 
his later painting, Manet gleaned from contact with the plein- 
airists. It further reminds one of the early portraits of Degas, 
who assimilated the qualities of these two great forerunners, 
but added, through his sober and objective vision, a calm 
lucidity. 

Yet, despite these associations, the Mlle. Lacaux could never 
be mistaken for the work of any of these three painters, for it 


1 No. 42.1065. Gift of Hanna Fund. Height 3174”; width 2534”. Mlle. Lacaux later became 
Madame Lestrade. Illustrated on inside front cover and p. 95. 
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BRONZE BULL’S HEAD 
Persian, Achaemenid, 559 B.C.-331 B.C., or earlier 


Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1942 
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DETAIL OF DON JUAN ANTONIO CUERVO 
Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes, Spanish, 1746-1828 | 
The Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund, 1943 
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DETAIL OF MLLE. ROMAINE LACAUX 
Pierre Auguste Renoir, French, 1841-1919 
Gift of Hanna Fund, 1942 
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STUCCO RELIEF OF AN IBEX 
Persian, Sasanian, A.D. 226-641 
Gift of the Heeramaneck Galleries, 1941. A Twenty-fifth Anniversary Gift 


SILK AND METALLIC BROCADE 
Hispano-Moresque, c. 
From the vestments of San Valero, Lerida, Spain 


Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1942 
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contains that indescribably sensitive color mingled with light, 
which Renoir alone had the faculty to make exude through 
paint. Courbet, Manet, and even Degas could claim a share of 
the glory for having originated the type; but it took the peculiar 
genius of Renoir to render the china-delicate pinks of the flesh 
tones, always his greatest feat, and to vary the surface texture 
of the grays in the pinafore and drape. The picture has a 
luscious airiness almost transported into sensuous reality. 

When it emerged from the relative obscurity of the Barret- 
Decap Collection in Biarritz and appeared in a sale in Paris in 
1929, one critic wrote of the collection:? “Renoir is represented 
by only one canvas but that one is of fine quality. If we could 
make a choice amongst so many marvels the Portrait of Mile. 
Romaine Lacaux would, by its vitality, its grace and its power- 
ful colouring appeal most to us. It is, in our opinion, the c/ou 
of the whole collection.” High praise! And deserved. Although 
having remained secluded from the time it was painted until 
1929, it gained reputation easily.* 

In 1864 Renoir, twenty-three years of age, had finished his 
work in the Sévres Manufactory; he had done his apprentice- 
ship in the studio of Gleyre, where he had encountered Sisley 
and Claude Monet; and now, in the summer of 1864, he had 
betaken himself, with others, to the artists’ haven at Barbizon. 
Here he was commissioned to paint this portrait, his patrons 
being the Lacaux family on holiday in the village. 

Renoir was less concerned with a system of technique or a 
subject thesis than he was by the sheer effort to paint what 
he saw, when he saw it, and how he saw it. It was a happy 
coincidence which had led him as an apprentice to the Sévres 
Manufactory, for there he learned the specific features of his 
craft which remained with him thereafter. And it was this 
specific knowledge coupled with Impressionism that blossomed 
into a luminous and deep color style, traditionally French in its 
conception, a style which Renoir always claimed he inherited 
2 Pierre Imbourg, “The B... D... Collection,” Formes, December, 1929, p. 20 (repro. opp. p. 58). 
8 The picture appeared in: Exhibition of French Art, 1200-1900, London, 1932 (Commemorative 

Cat. No. 479 (454) as “Portrait de Petite Fille”); Exposition Renoir, Musée de |’Orangerie, 1933 
(Cat. No. 1 as “Portrait de Petite Fille’); Renoir Centennial Loan Exhibition for the Benefit of 
the Free French Relief Committee, Duveen Galleries, New York, 1941 (Cat. No. 1, repro. and 
mentioned in introduction). The picture is mentioned in Wilenski, Modern French Painters, 


Pp- 339, and has been illustrated in color in The Illustrated London News, July 11, 1936, and 
Vogue, April 15, 1942. 
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from the French painters of the eighteenth century, and which 
they, in turn, had derived from Rubens. Certainly, Renoir’s art 
was based on the tradition of Watteau and Boucher. But since 
a wealth of critical comment exists concerning this aspect of 
Renoir’s work, it would only labor the point to add to them. 
Suffice it to say that the Museum collection is immeasurably 
enhanced by the acquisition of this portrait. HENRY S. FRANCIS 


AN EARLY PERSIAN BULL’S HEAD 


Cyrus the Great acceded to the throne of Persia in 559 B.c. and 
nine years later led a successful expedition against the Medes. 
These Medes and Persians, whose names have been made 
familiar by the Bible, if not by courses in ancient history, were 
both of Iranian stock and had come from the region of the Oxus. 
Between them they occupied the western half of modern Iran 
(Persia), the Medes in the north and the Persians in the south. 
Now, the Medes had become literate and cultivated through 
contact with the Assyrians, so that, when the uncouth Persians 
arrived on the scene, the Medes demanded and obtained tribute 
from them as an inferior people. Even before the accession of 
Cyrus, however, the Persians had been thinking about rebellion, 
and it required only a great leader to put their thoughts into 
action. Although’ the defeat of the Medes in 550 B.c. marks the 
foundation of the Persian Empire, the Achaemenid Period is 
dated from the accession of Cyrus in 559 to 331 B.c. 

The bronze head of a bull’ reproduced in this Bulletin was 
made either early in the Achaemenid Period or shortly before 
and may represent a tribute animal. The horns are not broken: 
the piece was cast with one horn minus its tip and the other 
cropped off short. The whole thing is heavily encrusted with 
green, except in two or three places where the green has been 
chipped away exposing a red patination. 

Before this head was added to the J. H. Wade Collection, it 
had been for many years in the Collection of Mrs. Christian R. 
Holmes, and is so published in the Survey of Persian Art, where 
the difficulty of assigning a specific date is made quite obvious 
by its being referred to in the text as “tentatively . . . Achae- 
menid”” and under the plate as “‘pre-Achaemenid.”* It would 
1 No. 42.204. Height 634”. 


2 Stanley Casson, “Achaemenid Sculpture,” Survey of Persian Art, Vol. I, ch. 17, p. 357: 
3 Survey of Persian Art, Vol. IV, Pl. 108F. 
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seem that the influence of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Elamite 
art on that of Persia makes the distinction sometimes too fine 
to be significant. Whatever the case, the bull’s head is a master- 
piece of simple, powerful modeling relieved by an over-all air 
of the sprightliness associated with archaic art, of which it does 
not appear to be an example. As Roger Fry has said, “there is 
a certain toning down of the harsher elements, a certain leaning 
towards elegance, and even, in the bull heads of the capitals, 
a certain delicacy of observation which were quite unknown in 
Babylonian and Assyrian art.” HOWARD HOLLIS 


A SASANIAN STUCCO RELIEF 


The Achaemenid Empire of Persia was ended in 331 B.c. by 
Alexander the Great, whose Macedonian followers, the Seleucids, 
remained in control after his death. At a later date the Parthians 
gained their independence in one section of the country and the 
two peoples ruled contemporaneously. In a.p. 226 the last 
Parthian monarch was defeated by Ardashir, who claimed 
descent from the Achaemenids and established the Sasanian 
dynasty, A.D. 226-641, which, as far as religion and government 
were concerned, was purely Persian. With regard to art, how- 
ever, the country’s location and wide contacts produced a sort 
of international style that was sometimes more Indian, some- 
times more Greek, and sometimes strictly Persian; and occasion- 
ally the various elements had been so well assimilated that no 
one stood out above the others. The extant art of the period 
consists primarily of metalwork, architecture, and sculpture 
produced as part of a building, this last being especially telling 
in the handling of animals, both singly and in groups. 

As a gift of the Heeramaneck Galleries the Museum received 
its first piece of Sasanian sculpture; namely, a fragment of a 
stucco facing slab depicting an ibex rearing on its hind legs and 
eating berries from a bush or tree.’ It is known that the object 
originally consisted of two ibexes and a central tree because 
there is a complete example in the Louvre.” The fragment is 
covered with earth, because of its long burial, but traces of 
white underpainting can still be seen, showing that the whole 
was originally colored. Its date and exact provenience are not 


1 No. 41.24. Height 121%”. Reproduced herewith. 
2 Reproduced in Survey of Persian Art, Vol. IV, Pl. 177E. 
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known, although the great number of ibexes depicted in the 
stone reliefs of Taq-i Bustan has led some authorities to infer 
the same origin. To the writer, however, the different character 
of the Cleveland ibex and those of Taq-i Bustan militates 
against such an attribution, and, in any case, to quote Perry B. 
Cott, “In view of the absence of documentation, the dating of 
stuccoes of this type remains conjectural, and as yet the stylistic 
development of this branch of Sasanian art has not been satis- 
factorily investigated.”* Suffice it to say that the fragment gives 
some idea of the robust yet charming animal style of the Persia 
of the Sasanian Period. HOWARD HOLLIS 


AN EARLY HISPANO-MORESQUE SILK 


A rare fragment of an early Hispano-Moresque silk has recently 
been added to the Museum collections by purchase from the 
J. H. Wade Fund.’ This completes the series of four silks taken 
from the tomb of San Valero of Lerida, a much persecuted 
Spanish saint who was Bishop of Saragossa during his lifetime.” 

The brocade dates from the early thirteenth century and is 
attributed to the famed looms of Almeria, a city of Andalusia 
where weaving was developed to a high degree of perfection 
under the protection of the Mohammedan caliphs. 

The silk has a’brilliant jewel-like quality of color. The small 
squares of the design have a ground of azure blue bordered by 
interlaced bands of gold with a green and gold ornament at the 
intersection. Within the squares is a gold rosette of interlaced 
lines and curves outlined by red silk, which emphasizes the 
delicate foliation of the ornament. The gold thread, which has 
retained its brilliance through the centuries, is a gilded skin 
wound over yellow silk. GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 


UPSON GIFT TO THE ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT 


Early last year Mrs. Henry S. Upson generously gave the 

Museum eight objects for the Oriental Department. One is a 

Chinese hanging painting, in colors on silk, of two gentlemen 

seated in a room and conversing, one of them being fanned by 

two attendants. Another is a Japanese hanging painting 

3 Perry B. Cott, “A Sasanian Stucco Plaque in The Worcester Art Museum,” 4rs Islamica, 
Vol. VI, Pl. 2, p. 167. 


1 No. 42.1077. Height 374”; width 3”; on exhibition in the Treasure Room; illustrated p. 96. 
2 The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art (April, 1929), p. 68. 
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(kakemono), in colors on silk, representing a pair of quail and 
autumn foliage. Both paintings are of the nineteenth century. 
The rest of the objects are Japanese prints. One, of a “Girl 
Carrying an Umbrella on a Windy Day,” is by Harunobu 
(d. 1770) and is done in browns, yellow, and green, with his 
unusual charm.’ Hiroshige’s (1797-1858) “Night Rain at 
Azuma-no-Mori,” from the series, Eight Views of Environs of 
Yedo, shows him at his best as he conveys the mood of a rainy 
evening,’ whereas his “Shinagawa,” from the Fifty-three Sta- 
tions of the Tokaido, is noteworthy for its flawless composition, 
with a daimyo’s procession in a street across the foreground and 
sailboats, both moored and sailing, in the middle distance to the 
left.* From the Sixty-nine Stations on the Kisokaido is ‘““Naga- 
kubo,” in this case after Hiroshige.* Similarly, after Hokusai 
(1760-1849) is ““Yatsuhashi,” from the Bridges series.* Cer- 
tainly the finest of the group is a pillar-print by Kiyonaga 
(1752-1815). It is “A Yujo with a Black Dog,” from the series 
Fuzoku Juni Tsui, and shows a courtesan holding a small black 

dog in her arms and admiring a plant in an open window.® 
HOWARD HOLLIS 


A DORFLINGER GLASS CANDY JAR 


An example’ of American glass has recently been given to the 
Museum in memory of Christian Dorflinger, the maker, by his 
daughter, Carlotta Dorflinger Atkinson. It is hand-blown, cut 
and polished, crystal clear and of brilliant transparency. It 
represents a period heretofore not included in the Museum glass 
collection, and its form, simplicity of line, and ornament suggest 
the Georgian period. It is an authentic piece, having always 
been in the possession of the Dorflinger family. This is especially 
important, as so much glass of this time cannot be assigned with 
certainty to a specific place or factory. 

Little has been published concerning this American glass 
factory, and it is interesting to learn that Christian Dorflinger 
1 See Gookin, Buckingham Memorial Catalogue (The Art Institute of Chicago, 1915), Pl. 247. 

2 See Noguchi, Hiroshige (1934), Pl. 60; Stewart, Japanese Colour-Prints (1922), Pl. 22, No. 2. 

3 See Binyon, Catalogue, British Museum, No. 16. 

4 See Noguchi, op. cit., Pl. 67; Binyon and O’Brien-Sexton, Japanese Colour Prints, Pl. XVI; 
Stewart, op. cit., Pl. 13, No. 3. 

5 See Stewart, op. cit., Pl. 18, No. 4. 


6 Reproduced in Hirano, Kiyonaga, Pl. XCVI, No. 530. 
1 No. 42.1090. Height with cover 1634”. Illustrated on inside back cover. 
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was born in Alsace in 1828. He learned the art of glass-making 
in the province of Lorraine; after eight years of intensive train- 
ing in one of the largest glass-making establishments of the day, 
he became master in his own right. In 1852 he came to America 
and started his first factory in Brooklyn, New York. His busi- 
ness grew to such proportions that within a period of thirteen 
years he had built three more factories; the last, the largest 
hand-blown glass factory in the country, was founded in 1865 
at White Mills, Pennsylvania. It is from this particular factory 
that the candy jar comes, and it represents well its maker. That 
Dorflinger glass was held in high esteem is proved by the fact 
that twelve presidents of the United States—from Lincoln to 
Harding—used Dorflinger glass in the White House. It found 
its way, as well, into the homes of prominent American families. 
Christian Dorflinger died in 1915, but the factory carried on 
for a short period of years under the guidance of his sons. The 
first World War, however, with its ensuing difficulties, brought 
hardship to the Dorflinger factory: the fine materials used in 
making its glass, some of them imported, were either unavail- 
able or prohibitive in price. Refusing to use substitutes or 
material of inferior quality, the owners of the Dorflinger glass- 
house closed its doors in 1917. 
The Museum is grateful to Mrs. Atkinson for her generosity 
in giving this important piece as a memorial gift.’ 
HELEN S. FOOTE 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for May, 1943, 
the following names have been added to the Membership lists: 
FOUNDATION BENEFACTOR 


*Severance, John L. 
TRANSFER FROM LIFE TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 


Frary, I. T. 
LIFE 
Spang, Mrs. Henry 
TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 
McKeon, Mrs. Joseph M. Collister, Mrs. Clucas W. 
ANNUAL 
Barber, Mrs. Max H. Hamilton,Mrs.DorotheaW. Palmer, Mrs. William B. 
Blue, Ruhamah Hrabak, Clara M. Riester, Mrs. August E. 
Denny, Mrs. Edwin H. Huseby, Esther Sawyer, Mrs. David P. 
Diebolt, Dorothy Keller, Mrs. Frederic C. Stahl, John F. 
Edwards, Mrs. Frank W. ‘Kendrick, Mrs. J. I. Thompson, Nelle C. 
Fritchey, Clayton Kunzl, John Waltz, Mrs. Olivette K. 
Nelson, Nina Elizabeth 
*Elected Posthumously 


2 Mrs. William F. Dorflinger, Jr., has graciously given information used in this article. 
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CANDY JAR WITH COVER 
American, Dorflinger Glass, Made 1879-80 
Given in Memory of Christian Dorflinger by his daughter, Carlotta Dorflinger Atkinson, 1942 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 
JoHN HUNTINGTON HorD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE Joun H. Horp 
HarRo_tp T. CLARK WILLIAM G. MATHER 
M. CoE LAURENCE H. Norton 
Epwarp B. GREENE Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice-President, ex offciis 
HarRotp T. CLARK Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
G. MATHER, ex-officio 
Haroip T. CLARK LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun H. Horp 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and the Director, ex officiis 
ALPH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
Epwarp B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
WINFRED G. LEUTNER 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. S. PRENTISS BALDWIN 
E. S Burke, Jr. GuERDON S. HOLDEN 
STEVENSON BURKE Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON Mrprs. ALBERT S. INGALLS 
HENRY Hunt CLARK Davip S. INGALLS 
Jacos D. Cox, Jr. Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Brooks EMENY H. KENDALL KELLEY 
A. C. ERNsT Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Paut L. Woops KING 
WALTER L. FLrory Mrs. MALCOLM L. MCBRIDE 
CHARLES B. GLEASON SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
Mrs. Epwarp B. GREENE Mrs. R. H. NoRWER 
GEORGE GUND Mrs. RAINEY ROGERSt 
SALMON P. HALLE Mrs. HERMAN L. VAIL 
H. M. HANNA Mrs. WorcESTER R. WARNER 
Mrs. E. S. HARKNESS ROBERT A. WEAVER 
Mrs. WINDSOR T. WHITE 


GROVER HIGGINS 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director CLARA E. GAETJENS 
Editorial Assistant Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 


Assistant CATHERINE A. FARAGHER 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Recorder MINNIE H. BREDBECK 


Membership Secretary 
Assistant in Membership 
In Charge of Publicity 
Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop Marie E. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop BLANCHE GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHn W. McCaBe 


LIBRARY 


I. T. FRARY 
EpvitH BurRrous 
ARIE KIRKWOOD 


Librarian 
In Charge of Lantern Slides 
In Charge of Photographs 
Reference Assistant 
Cataloguer 


NELL G. SILL 
ELLA TALLMAN 
MUEHSAM 
ELTA ALBAUGH 
CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
ssoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. Curator Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 
Asst. in Decorative Arts THOMAS L. CHENEY* 


Curator of Oriental Art Howarp HOo.itis 


Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. Curator of Paintings Louise BURCHFIELD 


Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEONA E. PRASSE 


Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 
Curator of Education THoMAS MuNRO 


Assoc. Cur. for Administration Louiss M. DUNN 
Executive Secretary MARGARET F. BROWN 
In Charge of Circulating Exhibits 

RutH F. RuGGLES 
Supervisors: KATHARINE G. Wicks, MILTON S. 
Fox, MARGUERITE MUNGER, MARGARET FAIR- 
BANKS, DOROTHY VANLOOZEN 


ADMISSION 


Open free at all times 
Hours from 9 a. m to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p.m. to6p m 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p, m. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
SALES DESK 


Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. 
Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500, 

Benefactor Fellows contribute 250,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 100,000 
Benefactors contribute 25,000 
Endowment Fellows contribute 10,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 


Living or Memorial Endowments 
contribute any sum above 500 
Life Members contribute 100 


Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES. 


*On leave of absence 


tDeceased 
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